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Memorabilia. 
que Proceedings of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society for October, 1931- 
October, 1932, together with Communica- 


tions made to the Society, compose their vol- 
ume xxxiii, which contains also the Annual 
Reports for 1931 and 1932, and a list of the 
members to March 1, 1933. The first paper 
is Dr. W. M. Palmer’s ‘ History of Clop- 
ton, Cambridgeshire.” About the church, 
with its chantry founded by a London lord 
mayor, and its one-time good income; about 
the house, Clopton Bury, big enough and 
strong enough to stand a siege; about the 
market and the rectory, as about owners 
and rectors and inhabitants, as much is 
known as about most English villages from 
Domesday onwards; and in 1886 ‘the six- 
inch Ordnance Survey marked cottages, part 
of the old village, as still standing. But 
while documentary history is so full, the vil- 
lage itself has disappeared—sunk into such 
deep oblivion that our author tells us the 
rectors of this Clopton, Cambridgeshire, in 
Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ have all 
been referred to the Clopton of Northants or 
to that of Suffolk. Two mounds, with re- 
mains of moat around them, in a stretch of 
meadow-land between Croyden and Tadlow, 
not far from the Old North Road, are all 
that remains of a village which has van- 
ished within the memory of people of no 
great age—but vanished completely. The 
site of the church, even, is not absolutely 
certain. It was towards the middle of Eliza- 
beth’s reign that the cure of Clopton was 
united with that of the neighbouring Croy- 
den, and a gradual diminution—hastened by 
loss of the chantry at the Reformation—fin- 
ally wound up, so far as independent exist- 
ence went. Among the rectors is one of note 
—William Spicer—who came to Clopton be- 
fore 1506, whose will, as parson of Clopton, 
Was made in 1535, and proved in 1536, and 





| ante-chapel, and that of 


| Side of the sanctuary of the chapel. 





is printed here in full. 

Dr. A. H. Lloyd discusses two brasses at 
Christ’s College—that of the Fowlers in the 
John Sycllyng, 
Head of the College from 1490 to 1506, which 
lies on a stone slab on the floor at the south 
Our 
readers may like to know of Mr. Saltmarsh’s 
paper on the ‘ Muniments of King’s College,’ 
and of Mr. J. M. Gray’s ‘ Barnwell Canons 
and the Papal Court at Avignon.’ Mr. 
Gordon Fowler contributes a first instalment 
of a study of ‘Fenland Waterways, Past 
and Present.’ 

THE October Cornhill is a lively number 

from which many good things might be 
culled. Dame Madge Kendal tells of her 
command performance before Queen Victoria 
at Osborne in 1887—so straightforwardly and 
simply that the tale brings the Queen and 
the court of those days to a faint moment- 
ary life again. Mr. C. L. Graves’s ‘ Water- 
loo Place in the Nineties’ has many 
pleasant anecdotes and reminiscences — 
among other well-known figures Conrad ap- 
pears. Then Lord Hardinge of Penshurst’s 
‘Sport in Kashmir ’—besides the incidents 
of the sport itself and the pictures of stags 
and mountain-scenery it leaves with one, has 
one or two amusing stories. The fortnight of 
which we have the stirring events was in the 
late summer of 1912, in the days of the late 
Maharaja of Kashmir, who had invited 
Lord Hardinge to visit him then at Srinagar, 
and received him with all possible courtesy 
and magnificence. One of the stories tells 
how, motoring outside the town, the host 
and guest came to a magnificent group of 
Chenar trees—which are a sycamore peculiar 
to Kashmir. The Maharaja insisted on 
their leaving the motor to look at these. 
Beneath the largest was a seat upon which 
Lord Hardinge was earnestly requested to 
sit down and rest, to which he somewhat de- 
murred, as being in no need of rest, but he 
was compelled to comply. Accordingly the 
two sat there for a few minutes, after which 
Lord Harding, before quitting the place, 
walked round the tree, and then discovered 
that a long inscription had been cut into the 
back of it, recounting how the Maharaja 
and he on that particular day had rested to- 
gether beneath it. 


HE Connoisseur for October brings us to 
Hollar once again. Mr. A. M. Hind, 
who contributes the paper, tells us there are 


| signs that collectors of Hollar’s works are on 


the increase, and approves this since “ it 
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is certainly a good field for the collector of 
small means . . . so much of real quality to 
be obtained at little cost.’” Among the four- 
teen well chosen illustrations are a delight- 
ful etching of ‘ Dutch Ships,’ published at 
Antwerp in 1647, and the charming ‘ Lute- 
player ’ with the wonderful hands of which 
the only known impression is in the British 
Museum. Telling us that Hollar, though he 
lived in poverty, was clearly regarded with 
great respect, Mr. Hind notes that in the 
entry of his burial in the registers 
Margaret’s, Westminster, the cross placed 
against his name signifies that the burial 
service was performed by a bishop. 

One of the most striking illustrations in 
the number is that of a thirteenth-century 
Mater Dolorosa, a statue d’appliqué carved 
in wood of Catalonian origin. The head, a 
most noble and expressive piece of sculp- 
ture evidently, is in the round; the figure, 
attired in chasuble-like mantle and tunic, 
in high relief. The piece now belongs to the 
Hispanic Society of America; it was form- 
erly in the collection of the Count de las 
Almenas. 

Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow, with a photo- 


graph of her marriage-lines before him, 
makes some rectification of commonly 
received accounts of Angelica Kauffman’s 


first marriage. 
| the October Bookseller, Mr. Gerald Gould 
has some wise paragraphs about the 
function of the reviewer from the bookseller’s 
standpoint. He emphasizes the importance 
of some literary skill, which shall make the 
review ‘‘ not a bare statement of facts, but 
at the least a readable article on its own 
literary merits.’’ We think many reviewers 
in periodicals of good standing are apt to 
show ‘themselves almost over-conscious of this 
demand upon them. Then Mr. Gould goes 
on to make another demand of a mighty 
searching kind: ‘‘ And lastly (but this is 
the most difficult part of all, and cannot 
even be attempted unless there is space 
available) the critic of a book plays, or ought 
to play, towards the author the same sort 
of part that the old-fashioned engraver 
played towards the painter; that is to say, 
he should be able to reproduce in a different 
medium and on a smaller scale, an impres- 
sion of the book itself.’? This counsel of 
high perfection is as who should say, the 
reviewer must strictly read the book. But 
it is well known that authors are wont to 


complain that books are quite often reviewed 
without having been read first. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE RELIGIOUS 
DRAMA. 


(THERE is great probability that Shakes 
peare saw the Coventry Mystery Plays, 
They were ' laid down ”’ in 1580, when he 
was sixteen years, old but he would have 
plenty of opportunity of seeing them before 
that date. There was subsequent playing in 
that city in 1584 and 1591. We are not 
quite certain what play or plays were given 
in the latter year. The Council debated 
whether there should be a_ revival of the 
‘ Destruction of Jerusalem,’ given in 1584, 
the Hox Tuesday play, or “‘ the historie or 
K.E. the 4,’’ a lost play of King Edward 
IV, and not Edward the Confessor, as Sharp 
supposes. (‘ Dissertation on the Coventry 
Mysteries,’ p. 12. Council Book 1557-1638, 
f. 216). It seems more probable that the 
‘ Destruction of Jerusalem’ was revived, as 
the same producer was active on both occas- 
This play Shakespeare may also have 
seen. (Note the allusion to the ‘‘ mutines 
of Jerusalem ’’: ‘K. John,’ Il. u.). ft 
seems evident from the Council Order that 
‘‘none other plays’’ should be performed 


| than those mentioned, that the old mysteries 


were not revived on this occasion. We may 
therefore date the last performance of them 
in 1579. (‘ Dissertation,’ p. 21). 

Commentators have noted the famous re- 
ferences to the Mystery Plays. The best 
known is the ‘‘ out-Herods Herod” of 
‘Hamlet.’ Herod in the ‘‘ Shearmen and 
Taylor’s Pageant ’’ ‘‘ ragis in the pagond 
and in the strete also.’’ There may be a 
reminiscence of the same play in ‘ Hen. V.’ 
ELT, ast: 

Your naked infant spitted upon pikes, 

Whiles the mad mothers with their howls 

contus’d 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of 


Jewry 

At Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen. 

In the Coventry play the mothers tum 
on Herod’s ‘“‘ knights’’ with the bitterest 
railing and threaten to attack them. The 
first ‘‘ Myles ’’ says: 

Who hard ever soche a cry 

Of women thatt there chyldur have lost 

And grettly reybukyng chewaldry 

Throgh-owt this reme in euere cost. 


Mrs. Page (‘ Merry Wives,’ II. i.) on the 
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receipt of Falstaff’s extravagant and mili- 
tary love-letter, calls him a ‘‘ Herod of 
Jewry.’ This bombastic character, a regu- 
lar megalomaniac, would make a deep im- 
pression on any lad, who witnessed the old 
religious plays. 

The other most impressive performance at 
Coventry would most likely be that of the 
lost play of ‘Doomsday,’ given by the 
drapers. Three worlds were always provided, 
one to be burnt at each performance. In 
1558 the sum of 5d. was paid “‘ for settyng 
the world of fyer’’ (‘ Dissertation,’ p. 74). 
The Cambridge editors of the “ Comedy of 
Errors’ note how often Dromio of Syracuse 
betrays a familiarity with the old religious 
plays, particularly in Act IV, sc. iii (“ One 
that, before the judgment, carries poor souls 
to hell,’? and ‘* Will you send him, Mistress 
Redemption, the money in his desk’’), but 
they do not notice the passage (III. ii.) from 
the lips of the same character, ‘‘ if she lives 
till doomsday she’ll burn a week longer than 
the whole world.’”? A familiar quota- 
tion, which may be derived from a mystery 
source, occurs in ‘ Hen. V.’ II. iii: ‘‘ Do 
you not remember ’a saw a flea stick upon 
Bardolph’s nose, and ’a said it was a black 
soul burning in hell ?”’ 

What other connection Shakespeare may 
have had with Coventry is, of course, un- 
known. Had he any special reason for the 
Falstaff allusions in ‘1 Hen. IV,’ IV. 11? 
There were people of his name in Coventry 
in his day. William Shakespeare, son of 
William, was baptized in Trinity Church 
on Dec, 5, 1602. (Church Registers; see also 
Chambers, ‘ William Shakespeare’ ii, 367). 

M. Dormer Harris. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN MUSIC 
LESSON. 


1E passage in the 

Shrew’ (IIT, i. 72 ff.), in which Hortensio 
tries to teach the gamut to Bianca, has 
given trouble to the commentators. 
First Folio (1623) it appears as follows: 

Gamo/uth I a/m, the grou/nd of a/ll acco/rd: 

Arle, to ple/ad Horte/nsio’s pa/ssio/n : 

Beem/e, Bia/nea ta/ke him fo/r thy Lor/d 

C fa/vt, that lov/es with a/ll affe/ctio/n: 

D’ solr/e, one cli/ffe, two no/tes have I/, 

E! lami!, show pi/tty o/r I dif/e. 

Accents, which of course do not appear in 
the original, have been added to the above, 
in order to show the scansion. It will be 
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seen that the words fall into the usual 
Shakespearean metre with five accents in the 
line. In the first four lines the feet are 
iambic (v—), in the last two, as is very 
usual, the feet are Trochaic (— v). 

Most editors or writers on the music of 
Shakespeare only explain the word 
‘“gamut.’’ Some explain one or two of the 
lines but leave the others alone. Dr. Naylor 
(‘ Shakespeare and Music,’ p. 39) gives the 
usual interpretation of the first and fifth 
lines, and a somewhat hesitating solution of 
the second and third, but he does not try 
to find any key to the fourth and sixth. 
Some look on the words as quite unconnected 
with the musical scale, just as the transla- 
tion of Ovid at the beginning of Act III 
makes no pretence to give the sense of the 
Latin. R. Warwick Bond, in the Arden 
Edition, for example, says ‘‘it seems vain to 
trace any relation between the notes of the 
scale and the remainder of the lines.’ 

In taking this view the critics seem to 
overlook some points that are familiar to 
students of Shakespeare. 

(1) In his musical references Shakespeare 
always shows himself well informed and 
exact. This is abundantly proved by Dr. 
Naylor, both in the volume quoted above and 
in his articles on ‘ Music and Shakespeare ’ 
in the Musical Antiquary of April 1910. 

(2) Shakespeare’s plays were in the first 
place meant to be heard and not to be read. 
Knowing this, we should remember that 
many words were pronounced in Shakes- 
peare’s time very differently from what we are 
accustomed to hear at the present day. It has 
been suggested that the vowels would have 
more the sound of the present Irish pronun- 
ciation (Whitney, ‘The Life and Growth of 
Language,’ p. 156). Shakespeare himself is 
said to have spoken in a mixture of the 
Yorkshire and Lancashire tongue (Curwen, 
‘ Teachers’ Manual,’ p. 196). In considering 
doubtful readings, critics agree that the ear 
is often a better guide than the early spell- 
ing. 

(3) Again, we should remember Shakes- 
peare’s fondness for punning and the almost 
| childish way, as it seems 'to us, in which he 

plays on the sound of words, using words of 
| somewhat similar sound in different senses. 

A familiar example is seen in the present 

play, with the words “ cat’’ and ‘“ Kate ”’ 
| CII. i.). 
| (4) The translation of Ovid at the be- 
| ginning of Act III. is manifestly absurd. 
| The most hopeless classical scholar must see 
| that “‘ Hac ibat Simois ’”’ cannot mean ‘ As 
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I told you before, I am Lucentio.’’ After et es the spoaks by which they scal’d s0 th 
giving this lesson by Lucentio, it is most _ fugh, ‘ ; ; é 
caktay that Shakespeare would have Gamble hath wisely laid of Ut, Re, Mi. | 
allowed Hortensio, anxious to cut out his Hawkins (‘History of Music,’ Vol. i, as 
rival, to repeat a pleasantry of the same des- | Novello edit., p. 378) quotes a poem by Skel- lal 
cription in his music-lesson. He would ton (also quoted by Dr. Naylor, p. 67), Th 
surely want to say something cleverer and Hys musyk withoute mesure, to sharp is be 
more interesting. It should therefore be his my. sid 
noted that while the Latin translation falls where ‘‘ my” (that is ‘“ mi’’) rhymes with wa 
into prose, the lesson on the gamut resumes ‘ hy ”’ in the previous line. Te] 
the usual pentameter form. Dr. Cummings in his ‘ Life of Purcell ’ (p, 18 

(5) It is inconceivable that Shakespeare 9g) quotes a letter from Thomas Purcell in ‘ 
should have given a musical meaning to the which the line occurs: ‘‘ F faut: and E lamy by 
first and fifth lines, as all the critics seem to are preparing for you.’’ But it is not neces- In 
agree, and yet that, with his knowledge of sary to give further examples of what was (\ 
music and with his almost unlimited power evidently a common usage. 
of framing ridiculous puns, he should have If the syllable in this line had been printed 
given no meaning whatever to the second, ‘mi’ and pronounced my it would have K 
third, fourth and sixth notes of the scale. given quite good sense: ‘‘ Be my Bianca.” 

Let us now consider how the various notes put from the spelling in the Folio, there 
would be pronounced as read aloud by seems little doubt that it was intended to be ‘ 
Bianca. called ‘‘me’’ in this case and that it is 

Gamouth. Gamma Ut was the first note another example of what is often called the 
of the Guidonian scale, and was taken as the ‘‘ ethical dative,’’ meaning ‘‘ to me”’ or 
ground or foundation of the others. Play-  ‘‘ for me’’ This dative is most usually em- af 
ford (1674) in his ‘ Skill of Music’ (I, i, 1) | ployed with transitive verbs as in the phrase, g 
uses almost the same words: ‘‘ The gam-ut |‘ Do me the favour,’’ but many examples th 
is the ground of all music.’’ The two words may be found in Shakespeare with intransi- sh 
were contracted into *‘ gamut ’’ and the last tive verbs. For example, in this same play id 
syllable had probably in Shakespeare’s time (I. ii.) Petruchio says:—‘‘ Knock me at this ve 
lost its proper sound of oot and had acquired | gate’’; or again Hamlet says (I. iii, 50) ¥ 
its present sound of ut as in “ but,’’ or ot | ‘‘ O, fear me not.”’ as 
as in “ hot.’’ The First Folio spelling gives The line therefore says: ‘‘ Be for me, re 
no help, as the word appears in the same | Bianca; take him for thy Lord.”’ A 
ao as “ gamoth ”’ and also ‘“‘ gamouth.” CU. faut, ‘that loves with all affection. th 

ut it is hardly necessary to consider this This is certainly the most difficult of the six al 
point because the pronunciation makes no lines to understand. It should first be p 
difference in the evident meaning of the line. | noticed that in the Folio, ‘“‘ fa’? and ‘ ut” pi 
Just as the notes of the scale are founded on | are joined to form one word, and the scansion . 
gamut, so may Bianca’s affection rest on | ghows that they were to be pronounced as one . 
Hortensio. se a ; J syllable. Abbott gives examples of such te 

Are. ; In Murray’s New English Dic- contractions (p. 355): 
tionary’ the pronunciation is given in two setae : 4 such chi/ldish frie/nd- al 
syllables: a as in “ father,’”? re as in ~~ cing , it Off meh Calan Ire 
es Aas : : ine/ss. ‘Cor.’ (II. iii. 183). a 

name. The word therefore sounds when : \ 
read as ‘‘array,’’ a word often used by Shakes- Another example of contraction was J 
peare meaning “ to arrange, dress or equip.”” noticed above in the first word ‘‘ Gamut : 
Hortensio thus calls on the notes of the scale | for “‘Gamma-ut,’’ where the final ma j 
to dress themselves or to assume a meaning is elided. The syllable “fa” Bara . 
which will plead his passion. always pronounced as in ‘‘father,”” but if " 

Beeme. The third note of the Guidonian | Would appear as if in Shakespeare’s time 1t j 
scale was B mi. _ The syllable ‘“‘ mi’”’ was had been called, sometimes at least, ‘‘fay. a 
correctly pronounced mee, being derived, as Just mm England at the present day F 
is usually explained, from the Latin word pater ’ is commonly pronounced as if it ( 
mira. But it is clear from numerous | were “ payter. ; 9, 
examples that ‘‘mi’’ was very often pro- In ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (IV. _v.) Peter d 
nounced in England after the English | says: “I'll re you, I'll fa you: do you note i 
fashion and called my. Murray under the | me.’? The New Variorum Shakespeare (edited f] 
word ‘‘ ut”? quotes a couplet from Lovelace: by Furness) tells us (‘R. and J.’ p. 252) f 
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that ‘‘ray’’ and ‘‘ fay ”’ or ‘‘ fey,’’ meaning 
“to clean out,’’ were pronounced exactly like 
re and fa. If that be so, then the two syl- 
lables, when joined, would sound as “ fate.” 
The first letter C by the gentle lips of Bianca 


would sound more like say, and if we con- | 


sider that a first vowel has been omitted, as 
was very frequently done, the letter C would 
represent ‘‘’ssay’’ or assay.’ 
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is thus invited to assay or make trial of fate. | 


The idea that marriage was determined 
by fate was a favourite with Shakespeare. 
In Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ Rosaline says 
(V. ii. 72): 

That he should be my fool, and I his fate. 

In the ‘ Merry Wives’ (V. v. 246) Mrs. 
Ford says: 

Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. 

The same idea is put more grimly in the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ (II. ix. 83): 

Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 

There is just a possibility that love and 
affection were suggested at this note to 
Shakespeare’s mind, through his belief in 
the ‘“‘ Music of the Spheres.’? Dr. Naylor 


E La mi 2 notes 
D Sol re 2 notes 
Cc Fa Ut 2 notes 
B Mi 1 note 
A Re 1 note 
G Ut 1 note 


Morley would therefore have taught that 
in D we have one “‘ cliffe,’’ but “‘ two notes,’’ 


Bi | —Sol and Re. That is, as we should now con- 
ianca 


sider it, Sol in the hexachord (or key) of G, 
and Re in the hexachord (or key) of C. Hor- 
tensio thus announces that, although he is 
a single individual, he has two characters, 


a lover as well as a teacher of music. 


E lami. Although too much reliance can- 
not be placed on the spelling of the First 


| Folio, because it was hurriedly produced and 


‘enced by the pronunciation. 


| spelling was 


carelessly revised, still it deserves consider- 
ation. As Abbott shows in his ‘ Shakes- 
pearean Grammar’ (p. 339) spelling in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time was greatly influ- 
It should be 
noticed then that the third of the Guidonian 
syllables appears in this line as ‘‘ mi,” 
whereas in line 3 of Hortensio’s Gamut the 
‘‘me.’’ This at least suggests 


| a change of sound and, as pointed out above, 


shows that the poet was familiar with the | 


idea, which was more than three thousand 
years old. According to this view the earth 
was stationary, and the planets made music 
as they revolved round it. If the earth cor- 
responded to Gamma-ut, then the moon was 
A-re, Mercury was B-mi, and the fair Venus, 
the goddess of love, was C-fa-ut. But, 
although this idea might have been in the 
poet’s mind, it could hardly have been im- 
puted to Bianca, who would more easily 


understand the plea to be for courage and | : : : 
P wi | to form words with a hidden meaning was 


readiness to try her destiny by taking Hor- 
tensio for her husband. 

D, Solre. The commentators seem gener- 
ally agreed about the meaning of this line, 
although Dr. Naylor (‘Shakespeare and 
Music,’ p. 40) is not quite correct in his ex- 
planation of the word ‘ cliffe.’’ A refer- 
ence to Morley’s ‘ Plaine and Easy Intro- 
duction,’ published in 1597—a work with 
which Shakespeare was no doubt familiar— 
will make the reference clear. Morley says 
distinctly (p. 3) that ‘‘there be in all 7 
cliffs.” He gives these as A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G, which we should now call “ notes.’’ 
(See Helmore’s ‘Plain Song Primer,’ p. 
24). He goes on: “ Every key hath but one 
cliffe . . . the residue which you see written 


in syllables are the names of the notes.”’ He | 


then gives the complete scale, of which the 
following is an extract, slightly altered : 


” 


the English very frequently changed ‘‘ mi 
into ‘‘my.’’ If this form is taken, and if 
it is remembered that the sound of EF varied, 
as Marsh says, ‘‘ by almost imperceptible 
gradations’’ from its sound in such words 
as ‘‘let’’ up to that of ‘“‘ be”’ (‘ Lectures’ 
(1877) p. 477), it will be seen that Bianca 
would read: ‘‘Ill am I, show pity or I die,” 
a line that she would at once understand, 
even if it seemed unintelligible to subsequent 
commentators. 

The device of using the notes of the scale 


not new. The anthem by Josquin des Prés on 
La, sol, fa, re, mi (Lascia fare mi) nearly 
two hundred years before Shakespeare, will 
be remembered by students of musical his- 
tory. (Grove (1906) ii. 546). And in later 
times we have fugues on B, A, C, H, and 
the Schumann Sphinx A. §, C, H. 

If these explanations of Hortensio’s Gamut 


| are correct, they add some point to Hamlet’s 
| advice to the players: ‘‘ Speak the speech, 


I pray you, as I pronounced it to you.”’ 
Harry Couin Miter. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT AT BELFAST. 
(Dates are those of launching). 
Built by Harland and Wolff, Ltd. 

7 Mar., 1878. Hecta 


(ex BRITISH 
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Crown). Purchased 1878. Sea-going depot 
ship; 402 x 383 x 22] ft.; 5,600 T., I.H.P. 
2,400. 


6 Nov., 1880. AuGerine, 4, 8.S.. Com- 
posite, barque-rigged, gun-vessel. 835 T. ; 
length 157ft. I.H.P. (810 F.D.). Block- 


ade of Zanzibar littoral in co-operation with 
Germans, 1888. Sold 1892. 

27 Nov., 1886. Lizarp, 8.8. Composite, 
gun-boat. 715 T., I.H.P., 1,000; length 
165ft. 
circa 1904. 

11 Dec., 1886. Brampuie (re-named Cock- 


ATRICE in 1896). S.S. Composite, gun-boat. 
715 T. I.H.P. 1,000; length 165ft. Sold 
1906. 


14 Dec., 1905. SanpHuRstT (ee Manipur). 
Depot ship. Purchased 1915; 485 x 58 x 20 
ft. ; 11,500 T. 

15 Apl., 1915. ABERCROMBIE, monitor. 

29 Apl., 1915. Havetock (ex M.2), moni- 
tor. 6,180 T. Sold 1927. 

22 May, 1915. Mepusa (ex M.29), moni- 
tor; converted to minelayer 1923-4. (360) T. 

10 June, 1915. Lorp CLIVE, monitor. 
5,920 T. Navy Lists to 1921. 

23 June, 1915. M.30, monitor; 355 T. 
Completed June, 1915. Sunk in action in 
Gulf of Smyrna 13 May, 1916. 

24 June, 1915. Mertpomene (ex M.31), 
monitor. Served in the Mediterranean, 
Egypt and White Sea, 1916-1918; converted 
to minelayer 1922-23, at Devonport. 3,300 T. 


8 July, 1915. GENERAL CRAUFURD, moni- 
tor. 5,926 T. Dover patrol 1915-18. Sold 
1922. 

26 Aug., 1915. Eart or PETERBOROUGH, 
monitor. 5,920 T. Gallipoli 1915. Sold 
1922. 

30 Sept., 1915. Sir Tuomas PrictTon, 
monitor. 5,920 T. Mediterranean 1915-19. 


Sold 1921. 

20 Apl., 1916. GLorious. 
cruiser; completed 1917. 
shaft horse power. Converted to aircraft 
carrier. 

18 May, 1916. TrERRoR, monitor. Laid 
down 1915; completed 1916; 8,000 T. I.H.P. 
6,000. Dover patrol 1916-18. 

17 Jan., 1918. VuINpiIcTIVE (ex CAVEN- 
pIsH). Launched as VINDICTIVE. 


Built by Workman Clark (1928) Limited. 
December, 1904. SQUIRREL, gunboat, 
coast-guard cruiser. Completed February, 
1905. 230 T.; I.H.P. 300. Sold 1921. 
May, 1915. M.32, monitor. Completed 
June, 1915. 


Commissioned 18 Oct., 1887; deleted | 


Laid down as | 
18,600 T.; 90,000 | 


| tanker. 


| B.V.4, B.V.5, B.V.6, and B.V.7. 


| and B.V.381. 





| Southampton. 


May, 1915. Mu1Nerva (ec M.33), monitor, 
Completed June, 1915; Mediterranean and 
| White Sea 1916-1919; converted to mine. 
| layer at Pembroke, 1924-25. 

February, 1916. PENTsTEMoN, ‘“‘ Flower 
| Class ’’ sloop. Completed April, 1916. Sold 
to Egyptian Government as Lita, 1920. 

April, 1916. Petunia, ‘‘ Flower Class” 
sloop. Completed May, 1916. Sold 1922. 

November, 1916. TrExo.L (re-named Appte- 

LEAF). Completed February, 1917. 


The following Patrol Boats: 


January, 1916. P.15. Completed April, 
1916. Sold 1920. 

March, 1916. P.16. Completed June, 
1916. Sold 1920. 

October, 1915. P.17. Completed Febru- 


ary, 1916. Dover 1916. Sold 1920. 


June, 1917. P.C.60. Completed August 
1917. - 

June, 1917. P.C.61. Completed August, 
1917. Sank ‘‘ U.C.33’’ in North Sea, 26 
Sept., 1917. Sold 1923. 


March, 1918. — P.C.69. 
1918. Became R.I.M. 
1921. 

April, 1918. P.C. 170. 
1918. Sold 1926. 

September, 1917. Syrinea,  ‘“‘ Flower 
Class ’’ sloop. Completed November, 1917. 
Sold to Egyptian Government, 1920. 

April, 1918. WurnpFLower, ‘“‘ Flower 
Class ’’ sloop. Completed 1918. 267 x 35 


Completed May, 
vessel PATHAN in 


Completed April, 


| x 133 ft. = 1,290 T. Sold 1927. 


The following were Boom Defence Vessels: 
November, 1917. B.D.3. 
March, 1918; and the following 
May, 1918. B.D. 31, B.D. 32, B.D. 38, 
B.D. 34, B.D. 35, B.D. 36, were completed 


Completed 


| August, 1918. 


June, 1918. British Lantern, oil-tanker. 
Completed July, 1918. 

September, 1918. BritisH Beacoy, oil- 
Completed October, 1918. 
The following Barrage Vessels: 
November, 1917. B:Y.1, B.V.2, Biv 
Completed 
March, 1918. Also the following: 

December, 1917. B.V.8, B.V.9, B.V.10, 
Completed April, 1918. 

This firm also built for the Admiralty four- 
teen barges, two shallow-draft hospital ships, 
and two steam launches during the War. 


Joun A. RUPERT-JONES. 
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BARTHOLOMEW DANDRIDGE, 
PORTRAIT-PAINTER, AND HIS 
FAMILY. 

(See ante pp. 219, 236). 

III. 


London Families of Dandridge, 
others. 


and some 


| gpg this surname appears neither in | 


the Visitations of London, 1633-5, nor 
of Middlesex, 1663, nor in ‘ London Inhabi- 
tants, 1638,’ nor in ‘The Little London 
Directory’ of 1677, of merchants and 
bankers, nor in ‘ London Citizens, 
there is this entry: ‘‘ Thomas Dandridge, 
b. c. 1624-5, was bur. 14 May, 1702, aged 
77, at St. Botolph, Bishopsgate,’ in the 
printed Registers of that church, ii. 356. 
Then we have ‘‘ John Dandridge, b. c. 1652-3, 
of St. Michael’s, Queenhithe, 6 London, Fac- 
tor, Bachr. abt. 97,” described in the Vicar 
General’s marriage licence, 17 July, 1680, 
“to be married at Reading, Co. Berks., 
to Mrs. Ellinor Tyrrell of Reading, Spr., 
abt. 18; [i.e. b c. 1661-2] with consent of 
her mother Mrs. Bennett Tyrrell, of the 
same, Widow; alleged by Francis Dandridge, 
[No. 1], of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
Middx., Apothecary.’’ The plain inference 
is that Francis Dandridge, No. 1, was of 
very near kin, perhaps cousin of, and prob- 
ably older than, John Dandridge. 
It is convenient here to insert the mar- 
riage licence, 17 March, 1687-8, of Henry 


Price, of St. Paul (sic), Covent Garden, 
Middlesex, apothecary, Bachelor, ‘‘ abt. 
24” (i.e. b. c. 1663) and Anne Dandridge, 


of the same parish, spinster, ‘‘ abt. 22”’ 
(ie. b c. 1665) with consent of her father, 


(the above-mentioned F.D., No. 1), and 
Francis Dandridge (No. 2), her brother, 





‘with whom she dwells,’’ ‘ alleged by 
Edwd, Merry, of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
Middx., Gent. ; at St. Mary Magdalen, Old 
Fish Str., London.” 

The reference to residence with, and consent 

6In Queenhithe Ward, which has_ the 
Thames for its southern boundary, on the 


north, Knightrider Street and Trinity Lane; 
on the east, Bull Wharf Lane, west of South- 
wark Bridge; on the west, Paul’s Wharf, part 
of St. Peter’s Hill, and the upper end of Lam- 
bert Hill. The two principal streets in this 
Ward, in which is Painter-Stainers’ Hall, 9, 
Little Trinity Lane, as also formerly, Black- 
smiths’ Hall, are parts of Upper Thames St., 
and Queen Victoria Street; Wheatley and Cun- 
ningham, ‘ London: Past and Present,’ ed. 1891. 


of both father and brother, Francis Dand- 
ridge, Nos. 1 and 2, seems to suggest that by 
this time the father was getting on in years. 
As Anne Dandridge was born c. 1665, it is 
a fair assumption that her brother, F.D., 
No. 2, was older, and born, say, c. 1660, or 
a little earlier, and that it was he, and not 
his father, F.D., No. 1, who was the livery- 


| man of the Company of the Apothecaries in 


1696,” | 


} 6OnS 


the lists for 1700 and 1710. 

John and Ellinor Dandridge had 
and one daughter, baptized in 
parish of St. Mary Somerset, London, where 
also the father, the said John Dandridge, 
was buried, as the following entries in the 
Baptismal and Burial Registers indicate. 

1683, Oct. 10. John Dandredg, s. 
John and ... Dandredg. e is 
probably the John Dandridg bur. 
Oct. 2, 1719. 

a 1685. Sept. 10. Robart Dandreg, s. 


three 
the 


Christening: 


John and... Dandredg. 

re 1687. Bennett Dandridge, d, John 
and Elinor, Bur. 1690, Dec. 28, as 
Bennitt Dandridge, d. of John 
and Elinor. 

cs 1688/9. Feb. 19. Thomas Dand- 


ridge, s. John and Elinor. 

Burial: 1693. Oct. 11. Mr. John Dandridge. 

John’s relict, as Eleanor Dandridge, of 
Reading, Wid., re-married in the following 
year. Faculty Office marriage licence, 7 
April, 1694: ‘‘ Ralph Dod, of the Middle 
Temple, Gent., Bachr., 22, and Eleanor 
Dandridge, of Reading, Co. Berks., widow, 
at Kensington, co. Middx.,’’ or ( ). 

It is not unlikely that the ee Dandridge 
thus associated with Co. Berks., was nearly 
related to, perhaps uncle of, “‘ Francis Dand- 
ridge, of Berks.,’’ whose son, 

John Dandridge, was apprenticed, in 1742, 
to Henry Stevens, Citizen and Clothworker, 
of London. Apprenticed, as usual, at about 





14, this John Dandridge was born c. 1728, his 
father, Francis, being married, on such an 
assumption, c. 1725-6. 

Reverting to 

Francis Dandridge, No. 2, b. c. 1660, 


Apothecary of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
and on the Livery of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany, 1700 and 1710, he is to be identified 
as father of 

Francis Dandridge, No. 
father of 

Francis Dandridge, No. 4, apprenticed for 
£105, in 1742, to Robert Nicholls, Citizen 
and Apothecary. If then aged about four- 
teen, Francis, No. 4, was born c. 1728. 

Francis D., No. 3, may be ‘‘ Francis Dand- 
ridge, of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Midx. 


3, mentioned as 
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Bachr., m. 27 Aug., 1721, Elisabeth White- | 
Thomas Whateley, Esq., on Thurs., 27 July, 


head, of the same parish,” at St. Bene’t 
Paul’s Wharf; see those registers in 
Harl. Soc. publications. It is of interest, 
therefore, to find the earlier marriage, in 
1712, quoted subsequently, of William Dand- 
ridge, widower, b. 1676, to Sarah Steel, 
widow, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, of 
which both were parishioners. 

It should be noted that of these four in 
direct descent named Francis Dandridge— 
three, at least, apothecaries in London— 
Francis Dandridge, No. 1, was a near kins- 
man of John Dandridge, b. c. 1652-3, of St. 
Michael, Queenhithe, London, factor, whose 
nephew, as we have suggested, was Francis 
Dandridge of Berks., married c. 1725-6. 

Whether or not these two closely related 
families in which the Christian name Francis 
was a favourite, were also of near kin to 


John Dandridge, painter-stainer, whose 
fourth (third surviving) son was Francis 


Dandridge, painter-stainer, we have as yet 
found no confirmation, but the 
name,”’ Francis, is at least to be noted. 

There is yet another of the same name, 
probably of a London family: 

‘“‘ Francis Dandridge, of Richmond, in the 
Co. of Surrey, Bachr., m. 6 March, 1724, at 
St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, Hol- 
born, Mary Laffar, of Richmond, co. Surrey, 
Spr.” 

On account of the possible kinship with 
the artist, Bartholomew Dandridge, and 
Mrs. George Washington, 

Other marriages in the eighteenth century 
of families of Dandridge of London, and 
perhaps near kinsmen, are here recorded : 

James Dandridge, of St. Michael Royal, 
London, [b. 1702], bachr., aged 36, at the 
date of the Vicar General marriage licence,’ 
30 Nov., 1738, the bride being Elizb. Bassett, 
of Old Brentford, Middx., Spr., aged 23 — 
at St. Mildred, Bread Street, or St. Nicho- 
las Cole Abbey. In the registers of St. Mil- 
dred, Bread Street, London (Harl. Soc. 
Pubns.) the marriage is recorded as_ cele- 
brated on 7 Dec., 1738: James Dandridge, 
of St. Michael Royal, and Elizabeth Barrat 
of Ealing, Middlesex ; Lic. ; by Tho. Mangey. 

James Dandridge, KHsq., Citizen 
Mercht. Taylor, 


Esq., Goldsmith, were chosen Sheriffs of 





7 Note:—John Dandry, c. 1660, of Raynham, 
Essex, mentioned in Smith MSS., Vol. 31, p. 
198, is possibly to be included here as a variant 


** given | 
| well be nephew of 


the | 


London, in the room of Thomas Truman and 


and sworn in on Thurs., 28 Sept., 1758, for 
the year ensuing; Gent. Mag., xxviii, 1758, 
pp. 338, 449. 

James Dandridge, Esq.’s, daughter — 
though variously named Anne, and Mary, m,, 
as Elizabeth, at Somerset House Chapel, 11 
Nov., 1762, as 1st wife, Walter Blunt, Esq., 
of Croydon, Surrey, 3rd son of Sir Henry 
Blunt, 2nd Bart.; Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 
ed. 1848, and ‘ Peerage,’ etc., 1903, etc. 

In Gent. Mag., xxxii, 552, the record of 
this marriage on 11 Nov., 1762, is: ‘“ Mr, 
Walter Blunt, of Thames Street, to Miss 
Dandridge, of Queen Street.’’ It is not un- 
likely, therefore, that she was niece of 

“* John Dandridge, Esq., of Queen Street, 
Cheapside,” who d. 8 Nov., 1773; Gent. 
Mag., xliii, 582. If this be a correct identi- 
fication, John and James Dandridge, both 
of Queen Street, Cheapside, were brothers. 

From his description as ‘‘ Merchant Tay- 
lor,” this James Dandridge, b. 1702, may 
“* Joseph Dandridge,” 
liveryman of the Company of Merchant 
Taylors, in lists for 1700 and 1710, who, it 
is here suggested, is to be identified with 

Mr. Joseph Dandridge, — silk-pattern 
drawer, b. c. 1660-5; d. c. 1744; living in 


| 1740, when upwards of eighty years, and 


known to Mendes de Costa, who, in his MS. 
‘Notices and Anecdotes of Literati, Col- 
lectors, etc.,’’ compiled between 1747 and 
1788, says he was celebrated by Mr. Ray, 
Mr. Petiver, etc., and ‘‘had a fine colle: 
tion of Natural History, as Fossils, Birds, 
Shells: but his chief display was in Insects 
...”? He “lived on the Pavement in 
Moorfields, near to Bethlehem, and had two 
daughters, single women.’’—Gent. Mayg., 
Ixxxii. i. 514. 

From the Christian names, a descendant, 
two or three generations later, of this Mr. 
Joseph Dandridge (c. 1660-5—c. 1744) was 
perhaps, 

Joseph Dandridge, of Eltham, Kent, when 


| he m. 24 July, 1765, at St. Michael Royal, 


St. Martin Vintry, Ann Oldis, of St. Martin 


| Vintry, where, also, Thos. Mayers, m. 12 
| Feb.. 1784, Ann Dandridge. 


and | 
and Matthew Rolleston, | 


of Dandridge; see Card Index, at the Society | 


of Genealogists, London, for this reference. 


Other possible kinsmen of Bartholomew 





8 St. Michael’s, Paternoster Royal, a church 
in Tower Royal, in Vintry Ward, rebuilt, 
1677-1678, under Sir Christopher Wren, by 
Edward Strong, Sen., master-mason, serves as 
well for St. Martin’s Vintry; Wheatley and 
Cunningham, ‘ London: Past and Present,’ ed. 
1891. 
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Dandridge were : 

William Dandridge, No. 1, b. c. 1676; 
Bp. of Lond. Mar. Lic., 4 Dec., 1712, when 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Mdx., widr. 36; 
(his bride), Sarah Steel, of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, wid., 30 — at St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. 

At the other, or eastern, end of the Strand, 
some fifty-nine years later: 

William Dandridge, No. 2, b. c. 1740-2, 
Bp. of Lond., Mar. Lic. 20 Sept., 1771, when 
of St. Clement Danes, Bachr., aged 29 (his 
bride) Anne Bray, of St. Clement Danes, 
Spr., 27—at St. Clement Danes. 

The St. James, Clerkenwell, Parish Regrs. 
contain five entries : 
Burial : June 12. 


Hanah Dandridge, 


1753, July 4. Elizabeth Dandridge, 
Clerkenwell Close. 


Christening : 1738, Dec. 24. Joseph, b. 20 Dec., 
s. of Thomas and Sarah Dand- 


ridge. 

~ 1751, Nov. 17. Elizabeth, b. 2 
Nov., d. of Thomas and Mary 
Dandridge. 


1753, April 15. Thomas, b. 29 


March s. of Thomas and Mary 
Dandridge. 


Of parentage not stated, we have: 

Ralph Dandridge, of St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields, m. 6 Sept., 1744, by Lic. Archbp., 
Eliz. Stead, of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 

Susannah Dandrage, m. 20 Nov., 1779, at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, Wm. Laws. 

John Dandridge, adm. 23 March, 1779, to 
Westminster School; ‘Westr. Sch. Regr., 
1764-1883, by G. F. Russell Baker and Alan 
H. Stenning, ed. 1892. 

Dandridge, of Co. Berks., of Queenhithe, 
London, Factor. At ante p. 259 it is sug- 
gested that John Dandridge, b. c. 1652-3; 
b. 19 Feb., 1688/9, who married ‘ Mrs. 
Ellinor Tyrrell, of Reading,’? was himself 
of Berkshire stock, and of near kin to 
“Francis Dandridge, of Berks.,’”’ m. c. 
1725-6, who had a son, John Dandridge, ap- 
prenticed in 1742. This Francis Dandridge 
may have descended from 

Thomas Dandridge, of Blewbury, Co. 
Berks, m. Alice, 6th dau. of Rd. Smalebone 
of Steventon, Co. Berks, 44 m. S8.S.W. of 
Abingdon, her eldest brother, Rd. Smale- 
bone, born c. 1629, being thirty-five years of 
age, 21 Mar., 1664; Visitation of Berks, 
1665-66, Harl. Soc. Pubns. The will of 
Wm. Goddard, of Chilton, Co. Berks, yeo., 
dated 18 June, 1746, which mentions his late 
wife, Elinor, was witnessed by Thomas Hum- 
frey, Mary Humfrey, and Edward Dand- 





ridge; Misc. Gen. et Herald., 4 Ser., vol. iv., 
1910-11. 

Dandridge, of Co. Bucks. George Dand- 
ridge of Winslow, Bucks, living 1721, and, 
to judge from his son’s age when appren- 
ticed, perhaps b. c. 1682-3, and perhaps m. 
when about twenty-three or twenty-four years 
of age, c. 1706; had a son, 

Thos. Dandridge, of Hanslop, Bucks, nr. 
Stony Stratford (apprenticed 1721, for £3 
10s., to Thos. Foocks, of Hanslop, Bucks, 
carpenter), who had a son, Thomas Dand- 
ridge; ‘‘son of Thos. Dandridge, of Hans- 
lop, Bucks.,’’ apprenticed 1740, for £2, to 
John Rapley, of Clerkenwell, Taylor. 

“N. and Q.,’ 25 Oct., 1924, (exlvii. 302) 
has an enquiry as to the parentage of 

John Dandridge, living c. 1837, at Flack- 
well Heath, nr. High Wycombe, Bucks, 
whose son, Absolom Dandridge, about the 
year 1872, took his son, 

Alfred Dandridge, b. at Flackwell Heath, 
to Great Malvern. Though this suggests a 
tradition of kinship with the Dandridges 
of Worcester city and Great Malvern, this 
visit may have been a mere coincidence, or 
from curiosity, from having heard of the 
Co. Worcester Dandridges. 


Henry Curtis. 


MERICAN SLANG: ‘“ PHONEY.’’—A 
correspondent of New York’s best known 
newspaper columnist sent in the following 
explanation of the origin of a word which 
is in wide usage in America. I have not 
seen this explanation in any slang diction- 
ary or word-list. 

The word was originally “ Forney,” the 
name of an Eastern manufacturer of cheap 
jewelry. When I was a kid in New York and 
Philadelphia and those spurious gem merchants 
made the rounds showing a piece of junk we 
always said: ‘‘ Aw, that’s a Forney!” Our 
snide way of saying it was cheap, false, and 
counterfeit. B 


BORLACE PIKE (PYKE).—Administra- 

tion of the goods of Ann Pike, of the 
parish of St. Mary Cray, Kent, widow, was 
granted, in May, 1731, to Borlace Pike, her 
natural and lawful son (P.C.C.). Of this 
Ann Pike no further particulars have been 
obtained. Her then deceased husband 
(Christian name unknown), seems to have 
had a brother, Charles Pike, a merchant in 
Amsterdam, for the latter is mentioned as 
““uncle’’ in Borlace Pike’s will, dated 24 
Nov. 1733; proved 22 Jan. 1733/4. (Cf. 
elviii, 239, 266 ; elx. 223.) Ee. Mw. 
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‘AEN WOOD AND THE BLEMUNDS | 


| 


(See ante p. 201).—Stow’s reference to | 


Mayor John de Oxenford in connection with 
‘* Canewood feldes’’ is in error 


about the | 


date, which should be 1335, not 1327 (or the | 


first year of Edward III). 
pects, however, Stow is quite accurate. In 
the Calendar of the Patent Rolls of Edward 
III for 1334-1535, there is the following 
entry, on p. 90: 


In all other res- | 


(1335. April 2). Licence for the alienation in | 


mortmain by John de Oxonia, vyneter, to the 


Prior and Convent of Holy Trinity, London, | 
in satisfaction of 27s of the £10 yearly of land | 


and rents, which they had the licence of Edw. 
II, to acquire, of two tofts, a mill, 50 acres 
of land, and 2 acres of wood in Kentissheton, 
which are worth yearly 20s. 3d. as appears by 
the inquisition taken by William de Northo, 
escheator in the counties of Kent, Surrey, Sus- 
sex and Middlesex. 

In the Cal. Pat. Rolls for 1340-1345, John 
de Oxenford’s wife, Alice Combmartyn, his 
sons, John and William, and his daughters, 
Joan and Roesia, are mentioned. 


John de Oxenford was evidently a very | 


wealthy vintner of the times, for numerous 


| maker, at a 


debts due to him for wine are mentioned in | 


the Calendars of the Close Rolls. He also 


seems to have been greatly trusted by the | 


King,, but should not be confounded with 
a contemporary John de Oxenford, who was 
Sheriff of Nottingham and Derby. 
there were others of the same names. 
of Oxenford’s death on 17 June, 1342, dur- 
ing the hour of parish Mass,’’ is described 
in Mr. H. T. Riley’s ‘ Memorials of Lon- 
don and London Life, in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries,’ on pp. 212-213. As his death 
occurred during his year of office as Mayor 
(for he had been chosen in 1341) a new Mayor 
was chosen on the same day. This was 
Simon Fraunceys. If John of Oxenford’s 
deed of gift of ‘‘ Canewoodfeldes’’ can be 
discovered, there should be an end to all 
controversy about the name ‘‘ Caen Wood.”’ 
Caen was captured by Edward III in 1346. 


J. G. MuppiMan. 


HE EXPEDITION TO ANCONA.—Look- 
ing through the list No. 648 (Autograph 
Letters) recently issued by M. Noel Char- 
avay, of Paris, I noticed a dossier of four 
which some reader may like to take note. 
It was conducted in 1832 by General Cubiéres, 
with a view to consolidating the temporal 
power of 'the Pope. There are two letters of 
Cubiéres’s and two of Admiral Rigny’s. 
. F, 


And | 
John | 


Readers’ Queries. 


IEUT. GEORGE BELL: SIR EDWARD 
PELLEW.—In the current number of 
the Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries 
(vol. xvii, part viii) there is an interesting 
article by the present Lord Exmouth on the 
first holder of the title (Edward Pellew), 
I possess a long telescope which contains the 
following inscription : 

To Lieu. George Bell Mark of Respect from 
his Captn Sr. E. Pellew for his good look out 
on the night of the 13th of January 1797. 

The telescope was made by J. and H. 
Watkins, Charing Cross, London. Can any- 
one give the later history of Lieut. Bell and 
any details of what happened on that night? 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.s.A. 


“MEA MONEY.’’—I have found amongst 

a collection of documents at ‘this lib- 
rary a draft indenture of apprenticeship 
dated 13 March, 1784, of Ann Soule, of Wor- 
cester, to Mrs. Mary Harris, a mantua- 
premium of £42 and four 
guineas ‘‘Tea money.’’ Is this latter pay- 
ment usual? I do not recollect having seen 
it in any similar deed. 

F. C. Morgan, 








Hereford. 


HE JEWS AS CRAFTSMEN IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES.—I should be glad of 
any information about the Jews’ relation— 
if there was any — to architecture, glass- 
painting, metal-work, sculpture, or any 
other of the arts and crafts of the Middle 
Ages? Are any names of Jewish architects 
or craftsmen known? Are there any in- 
stances of a Jew being master of any work- 

shop in any craft? 

HH. .E. 


EWS AND MEDIAEVAL GUILDS. — 
Were Jews admitted to membership of 
trade guilds? On the other hand, are there 
any mediaeval regulations expressly barring 
them out? 
H. ¥. 


REPARATION FOR GRANGERIZING. 
—KEveryone knows that to grangerize a 
book is ‘to extend it by the insertion of por- 
traits, topographical views and other such 
matter, and that the name is derived from 


| that of James Granger, who in the seventeen- 


sixties published a ‘ Biographical History 
furnished with blank leaves for the purpose. 


' Actually, I suppose, most grangerized copies 
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of books are ordinary copies which have been 
taken to pieces and rebound with blank leaves 
between the printed pages. Could anyone 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tell me of any books of which copies have | 


been brought out by the publisher with blank 
leaves at the outset? I should also be glad 
to know of any books designed for annota- 
tion printed on one side of the leaf only, or 
only half-way down the page. 

BooK-LOvER. 


| Carlisle 
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(OAL-MINES LIGHTED BY _ FISH- 


SCALES.—In the early days of coal- 
mining, prior to the invention of the steel- 
mill by the Whitehaven colliery engineer, 
Spedding (c. 1760), very crude 


| methods of illumination were provided for 


those working at the coal face. It has been 
asserted that miners spent much of their 


| spare time in fishing, and that they had the 


| they took with them into the mine. 


‘AREW FAMILY.—I should be glad to | 


know the connecting link of the Carews 
of Beddington Park, Surrey, with the fol- 
lowing families of Carew, all bearing the 
same arms: 

Carew of Carew Castle, Co. Pembroke; 
Carew, Earl of Totnes, 1625; Carew of Hac- 
combe, Co. Devon, Barts. ; Carew of Antony, 
Co. Cornwall, Barts., extinct 1748; Carew of 
Crowcombe, Co. Somerset; Carew of Garry- 
voe, Co, Cork; Carew (Baron); Carew, of 
Castle Boro, Co. Wexford. 

I am a descendant in the female line from 
the Carews of Haccombe, through the mar- 
riage of Joan, daughter of Thomas Carew, 
of Haccombe, with Sir Christopher Savery, 
of Shilston, Devon, Sheriff of Devon in 
1620, whose portrait in oils, said to be by 
Van Dyck, was offered for sale at Christie’s 
in 1875. 

LreonaRpD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

K EVELAER. — Heine’s poem beginning: 

Die Muttergottes zu Kevelar 

Trigt heut’ ihr schénstes Kleid. 
is doubtless familiar to most of your readers. 
Is the ‘‘Muttergottes’’ in question still 
there? And still venerated? What is its 
history ? 

PEREGRINUS. 


rs ) ETHODIST CREAM.’’—I am informed 
that in Yorkshire, when plain rum is 
taken with tea, it is called ‘‘ Methodist 
cream.”’ What is the traditional origin of 
the term ? 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


‘TA PEAU DE CHAGRIN.’ — We all 

know Balzac’s story of ‘this name: of 
the skin which shrinks with every instance 
of fulfilment of the owner’s desire, and on 
its disappearance into nothing, takes the 
owner’s life with it. Where can I find the 
best account of the original folk-forms of the 
story? I should be especially interested in 
the examples from Eastern Europe or Asia. 

E. H. A. 


fish scales fixed to a wooden board, which 
In the 
mine the phosphorescent glow from _ the 
scales would provide them with a faint 
glimmer of light. Any records of this prac- 
tice or any additional information about it 
would be acceptable. 


H. Askew. 

Spennymoor, 
MULTIPLE CHRISTIAN NAMES. — 
According to Mr. B. M. Wagner 


(Georgetown University, Washington) in a 
letter to The Times Literary Supplement, 28 
Sept., John Lyly had a son _ baptized at 


Mexborough, Jan. 18, 1592/3, ‘‘ Robert 
Browne Lilly ’’ — Browne being his wife’s 


maiden name. Is not this a very early ex- 
ample of an infant being christened with two 
names ? 

As Je Ef. 


RENCH INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH 
PORCELAIN.—Could any reader inter- 
ested in porcelain tell me of any detailed 
discussion of the degree in which English 
porcelain, during the eighteenth century, 
was influenced by contemporary French 
work? I believe any such influence was 
negligible, but I should like to be put in the 
way of knowing the opinion of experts on 
the subject. What are the earliest museum- 
pieces of French porcelain in any collection 

in England? 

S. H. L. 


““(\WN ”’ IN BOOK AND MAGAZINE 

TITLES.—To about what period of the 
nineteenth century would the use of the 
word ‘‘own ”’ in a title date a book or peri- 
odical: ‘““ The Child’s Own ..... ": “The 
Boy’s Own . . .”’? With what publisher 
did the use originate? 

L. E. A. 


F hadaianioney WANTED.—Who is the author of 
“Rien rechercher; rien rejetter; 
Ne se plaindre de personne.” 
Sales’ “Ne rien 
Which is the 


E. 


It recalls St. Francois de 
demander et ne rien refuser.”’ 
older saying? 
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Replies. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL 
ACCOUNT. 
(clxv. 200). 


‘HE Miss Raworth whose school ex- 
penses are set out in this inter- 
esting document is undoubtedly to be 
identified with Elizabeth, the ten-year- 
old daughter of John Raworth and his wife 
Anne (Trenchfield), who were married at the 
church of St. George-the-Martyr, Blooms- 
bury, 30 April 1724. Elizabeth was born 
within a year of the marriage, but was left 
an orphan at the age of four, her parents 
dying within five weeks of each other in the 
early part of 1728. Each of them made a 
will, proved in the P.C.C. (Brook, 120 and 
166). Elizabeth, their only surviving child, 
was, by her mother’s will, left in the 
guardianship of ‘‘Dame Catherine Bendishe, 
the widow of Sir Henry Bendishe, Bart., de- 
ceased.’’ This must be the Catherine Ben- 
dyske (sic) whose name occurs at the end of 
the school account. The Mrs. Elizabeth Fen- 
wick, who was responsible for the payments, 
was the child’s maternal aunt, the wife of 
Edward Fenwick of Bedford Row. They 
had no children of their own, and Elizabeth 
Raworth no doubt lived with them after the 
death of her parents. Very little is known 
of her later career, except that she married 
‘* William Drake Esq.’’ and died about 1758. 
Elizabeth Fenwick and Anne Raworth were 
sisters, the daughters of Richard Trench- 
field of the East India Company (died 1699, 
buried at Fort St. George, Madras; will 
P.C.C. 66 Eure; for an account of him see 
the ‘ Diary of William Hedges,’ pub. by the 
Hakluyt Society, and ‘The Diaries of Streyn- 
sham Master,’ ed. Temple, Indian Records 
Series). Trenchfield’s wife was Elizabeth 
Scattergood, née Radcliffe, the widow of 
John Scattergood, also an East Indian mer- 
chant, who had died at Balasore, Bengal, in 
1681 (Will P.C.C., 22 Hare). Many refer- 
ences to his half-sisters Elizabeth and Anne 
Trenchfield, and other members of the family 
are to be found in the “‘ Papers of John Scat- 
tergood,’ the younger, of Madras (1681-1723), 
now preserved in the Public Record Office, 
London. These have been transcribed by 
Mr. Holworthy and Miss Shilton, by whom 
they were discovered in 1916, and _ hav- 
ing been re-typed and arranged chronologi- 
cally are now in process of being indexed and 
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| prologues were written by my 


annotated by Miss L. M. ANstTEy and my 
self. See also ‘The Scattergoods and the 


| Kast India Company,’ now appearing as a 
| supplement to ‘ The Indian Antiquary.’ 


With regard to the tradesmen, etc., men- 
tioned in this school account, I find that 
““the mercer, Mr. Paulin ”’ is referred to in 
Str AmsroSe Heat’s ‘ London Tradesmen’s 
Cards of the Eighteenth Century ’ as a fam- 
ous haberdasher in Tavistock Street. It 
would be interesting to know if Sir AmBrosg 
possesses a specimen of Thomas Paulin’s bill- 
heads or trade-cards, and whether he can 
identify any of the other names which occur 
in the account—especially that of the school- 
mistress (?) I. Holt. And could Miss 
Marion H. Appincron tell us whether there 
are in the Library of Congress any other 
documents relating to the Fenwick, Raworth 
or allied families ? 


BrerRNARD P. ScaTTERGOOD, 
Bennetts, Harpenden. 


OHN HILL BURTON, HISTORIAN OF 
SCOTLAND (clxv. 227). — As Mr. 
SETON-ANDERSON pointed out in your col- 
umns four years ago, Hill Burton was the 
son of Lieut. William Kinnimond Burton, 
of the Rutland Cavalry, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Paton, of Grand- 
holm, Aberdeen. It is not noted by the books 
of reference that Hill Burton’s daughter 
Ella, who married Dr. James Rodger, Aber- 
deen, inherited his historical instincts and 
wrote a book on ‘ Aberdeen Doctors at Home 
and Abroad: the Narrative of a Medical 
School’ (1893). She dressed like Mary, 
Queen of Scots. J. M. Buttocu. 


IR HENRY COKER, KNT. (clxv. 228).— 

The inscription on Faithorne’s portrait 

of this man shows that he was of the Wilt- 
shire family. It runs thus: 


The Honble. Sr. Henry Coker of the County 
of Wilts Knight High Sheriffe An° 63 Coll; 
of Horse and foote to Kinge Charles the First 
Coll: to the King of Spayne and Coll: to his 
Ma: that now is for the Servis of Worcester 


now Gent: of the Privy Chamber tat 48, 
1699. 
A ie 8, 
RIVATE THEATRICALS IN _ THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY = (clxiv. 


353, 430; clxv. 15, 32, 84, 142, 193). — A 
theatre existed at Wynnstay, and some of the 
great-great- 
grandmother, Mrs. Parry Price, which I 
have in MS. 

KE. E. Cope. 
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EIGH HUNT AND ‘‘ HAROLD SKIM- 

POLE” (clxv. 135, 213).—I am afraid 
that Dickens’s plea in ‘ Leigh Hunt: A Re- 
monstrance,’ 1859, will not do. ‘Bleak 
House ’ was published in 1853; so Dickens 
delaved the acknowledgment of his fault for 
some years. Addison wrote in the Specta- 
tor, No. 262: 

When I draw any faulty character, I consider 
all those persons to whom the malice of the 
world may possibly apply it, and take care to 
dash it with such particular circumstances 
as may prevent all such ill-natured applica- 
tions. 

The identification which raised the trouble 
came from America, but there is no doubt 
that such applications were made in Eng- 
land while ‘ Bleak House’ was appearing. 
The Athenaeum review, Sept. 17, 18535, notes 
that certain of the dramatis persone are re- 
productions of living people, and adds: 

We will not spread a sore under pretence of 
exhibiting it. But the charge has been laid 
so widely and so universally against ‘ Bleak 
House’ that it cannot be wholly ignored by 
any faithful analyst. 

Dickens makes Skimpole introduce Vholes 
to Richard Carstone for a present of £5. 
Leigh Hunt’s carelessness about money and 
readiness to accept it were well known in 
literary circles after his sojourn with Byron 
in Italy. The insistence of Dickens on this 
side of his character was the serious point. 
Forster, who felt from the first that ‘‘ the 
likeness was too like,’’ and Procter, who 
was ultimately of the same mind, led Dickens 
to make considerable alterations. But For- 
ster quotes in a footnote two passages from 
Hunt’s ‘ Tatler’ about patronage and a rich 
friend, which, he adds, ‘‘ had unluckily at- 
tracted Dickens’s notice’ (‘ Life,’ Book vi. 
7). So Dickens’s plea that he had no idea 
that ‘‘ the admired original would ever be 
charged with the imaginary vices of the fic- 
titious creature ’’ cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory. He went so far in ‘ Bleak House,’ 
chap. xliii., as to present a discussion on 
Skimpole’s ways and an answer by Mr. 
Jarndyce that he was spoilt in youth by 
admirers of his sensibility and imagination, 
who “‘attached too much importance to them, 
and too little to any training that would 
have balanced and adjusted them.” 


Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Autobiography ’ appeared | 


in 1850, being subsequently enlarged, but I 
daresay Dickens had not time to read it. 
There Hunt recognises with sorrow his lack 
of business habits and blushes for a folly 
Which was largely due to ‘the strangest 


accidents of education.’’ He explains that 
at Christ Hospital—this, he says, is the cor- 
rect title—there were five schools, a gram- 
mar-school, a mathematical, a writing, a 
drawing, and a reading school. He was in 
the first-mentioned, for such as were destined 
for the Church or the University, and all 
the schools were then 

kept quite distinct; so that a boy might arrive 
at the age of fifteen in the grammar-school, 
and not know his multiplication table; which 
was the case with myself. Nor do I know it to 
this day! 

He goes on :— 

The fault was not mine at the time; but I 
ought to have repaired it when I went out 
into the world; and great is the mischief it has 
done me. 

It should be added that Dickens was of 
material assistance to Hunt. When ihe 
played Bobadil in the company of amateur 
comedians who acted Jonson’s ‘Every Man 
in his Humour’ in 1847, he was the star in 
an enterprise arranged for the benefit of 
Hunt which brought him 400 guineas. 


Vie 


i} EDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL VES- 

TURE (clxv. 129, 170, 211).—My doubt 
whether the MHalberstadt figure could be 
that of a bishop was caused by the apparent 
absence of a mitre: for I think the figures 
known to me vested in alb, stole, tunicle, 
dalmatic and chasuble have all a mitre as 
well. But this figure seems to be very faint, 
and the outlines of the mitre may once have 
been there. 

I was of course wrong in suggesting that 
figures of bishops are found with copes over 
the other (eucharistic) vestments: [I was 
confusing the bishop, attired for Mass, with 
the other way in which he is represented, 
in mitre and cope over alb or surplice. I 
cannot provide the ‘‘ curiosity’’ for which 
J. R. F. asks in the way of a brass, but I 
would suggest that he look at a plate from 
the Bangor Pontifical of Anianus (1268) 
reproduced in colour at p. 38 of Chambers’s 
‘Divine Worship in England in the XIIT 
and XIV Centuries’ (1877): the Bishop, 
who is consecrating a church, appears to be 
wearing a blue cope, lined with green, over 
a red dalmatic, with alb beneath, though 
what I call the green lining might possibly 
be a separate vestment. 

It is, of course, common knowledge that 
the cope was worn by all, from bishops down 
to clerks in (or not even in) the minor orders: 


‘but it is also the distinctive vesture of a 
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bishop when performing episcopal functions, 
and not saying Mass. 
S. GASELEE. 


‘\OOPER, MINIATURIST (clxv. 229). — 

Thirty-one miniatures of Oliver Crom- 
well by Samuel Cooper are noted on p. 27 
et seq. of the supplementary volume to J. J. 
Foster’s ‘Samuel Cooper and the English 
Miniature Painters of the XVIIth Century.’ 
The list omits the unfinished one in the Royal 
Collection at Windsor Castle. See also the 
following references in the Vertue Notebooks : 
Walpole Society, vol. xviii. p. 31, 109, 118 
and 129; vol. xx. p. 44. 

O. F. MorsHeap. 


LACK PRINCE: ORIGIN OF NAME 
(clxv. 227).—Formerly, in school history 
books, we were told that tthe Black Prince 
received this nickname from the colour of 
his armour, but, as Mr. Fox-Davies points 
out in his ‘ Heraldic Badges,’ all armour 
was worn either polished or dull, and un- 
polished armour was black. There was noth- 
ing, therefore, exceptional or distinguishing 
in black armour, and even if his armour had 
been enamelled black it would have been hid- 
den by the surcoat. 

It is now generally accepted, I think, that 
the Prince received this name from the 
colour, of his livery. His father’s livery 
colours were azure and gules, but the Prince’s 
followers and retainers wore a black livery 
with his badge of the ostrich feather. By 
the instructions in his will, two shields were 
to be displayed upon his tomb—his “‘ shield 
of war,’’ the quartered arms of France and 
England differenced with his label; and his 
‘‘ shield of peace,’’ sable, three ostrich 
feathers, two and one, a quill of each pass- 
ing through a_ scroll argent bearing the 
motto, Ich Dien. Both can be seen to-day 
on his monument in Canterbury Cathedral. 
The latter shield is not a coat-of-arms, but 
but his badge of an ostrich feather (origin- 
ally borne singly) depicted upon his livery 
colour, black. He also ordered that a “‘black 
pennon with ostrich feathers ’’ should be dis- 
played at his funeral—noz bages dez plumes 
d’ostruce. A similar use of badge and livery 
colours was to be seen formerly in a window 
of St. Dunstan’s church, London, where the 
Prince of Wales’s plume was borne upon a 
roundel, per pale sanguine and azure (livery 
colours); and the accompanying Prince’s 
coronet and the letters E.P. showed that it 
was intended for Edward VI while yet 
Prince of Wales. 


It has been suggested that the ostrich 


| the 


feather was the badge of the Counts of Hain- 
ault, to which family the Prince’s mother, 
Queen Philippa, belonged, and that this fact 
led the Prince to adopt the badge as his 
own. Sir N. H. Nicholas, in Archeologia, 
vol. xxxi., gives a document which contains 
lists of plate belonging to King Edward III 
and to Queen Philippa. Among certain 
pieces, specified as the personal property of 
the (Jueen, is one described as a large dish 
for the alms of the Queen, silver-gilt, and 
enamelled at the bottom with a black escutch- 
eon with ostrich feathers—eym, in fund vno 
scuch nigro cum pennis de ostrich. Appar- 
ently the Prince took both badge and livery 
colour through his mother. 
J. R. F. 


Froissart says he was “ styled black by the 
terror of his arms.’’ I have not found any 
authority for the statement that he wore 
black armour. 

J. ARDAGH. 


LANTAGENET: ORIGIN OF NAME 
(clxv. 227).—There can be no doubt that 
Angevin Kings of England received 
the name of Plantagenet from the device of 
their house, the wild broom plant (cystisus 
scoparius), the planta gentsta of old writers. 
It was the device of the Counts of Anjou, the 
first of whom is said to have worn in his 
helmet, a sprig of the plant, the symbol of 
humility. when on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Fulke of Anjou, grandfather of 
Henry II, bore it as his personal cognizance; 
and it figures on the decoration of the tomb 
of Henry’s father, Geoffrey, the eleventh 
Count of Anjou. Henry himself bore it and 
it is seen on the Great Seal of Richard I. 
St. Louis of France was also attracted to 
the broom as the symbol of humility, and on 
the occasion of his marriage (a.D. 1234) 
established a new order of knighthood, the 
‘““ Cosse de Genest.’’ The collar of the order 
was composed of fleur-de-lys and the broom 
flower alternately; and its motto was 
Ezaltat humiles. This order was for long in 
high esteem, and among its members we 
find the name of King Richard of England. 
J.R. ¥. 
‘* A.D. 1127. On the third of April Geof- 
frey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, married 
the Empress Matilda.’’ (Matthew of West- 


minster, Bohn’s Edition). ; 
‘A.D. 1127. Fulk, Count of Anjou, in- 


| tending to go and settle for life in Jerusa- 
| lem, gave up his county to his son Geoffrey, 
' surnamed Plantagenet.”’ 


(Roger of Wend- 
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over’s Chronicle, Bohn’s Edition). 
J. F. M. 


“WULTURE HOPKINS ” (clxv. 228). — 

Hopkins, the notorious miser, styled 
“Vulture ’’ because of his rapacity, is men- 
tioned several times by Dickens in ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend.’ In book iii, chapter vi, 
Mr. Boffin produces a little book from his 
breast-pocket, and hands it with great care 
to Silas Wegg, saying, ‘‘ What do you call 
that, Wegg?”’ ‘‘ This, sir,’’ replies Silas, 
‘ig Merryweather’s Lives and Anecdotes of 
Misers.”’ 
that lot?”? asks Mr. Boffin. ‘‘ Can you find 
out pretty easy ?”’ ‘* Well, sir,’’ replies 
Silas, as he turns to the table of contents 
and slowly flutters the leaves of the book, 
“T should say they must be pretty well all 
here, sir; here’s a large assortment, sir; my 
eye catches John Overs, sir, John Little, sir, 
Dick Jarrel, John Elwes, the Reverend Mr. 
Jones of Blewbury, Vulture Hopkins, Daniel 
Dancer—.’’ See, again, chapter xv of the 
same book and book iv, chapter xiii. 

If we turn, now, to ‘ Lives and Anecdotes 
of Misers,’ etc., by F. Somner Merryweather, 
author of ‘ Bibliomania in the Middle Ages,’ 
etc., published in 1850, we find ‘the original 
of several passages copied by Dickens in the 
first of the above chapters. What is especi- 
ally interesting in these Lives of Misers is 
that on pp. 47 and 48 we have an anecdote 
which apparently suggested parts of 
Dickens’s book. ‘*‘ Some years ago, a large 
dust contractor had a daughter who was 
about to be married.’’ After the marriage 
ceremony he says to his son-in-law: “I 
promised to make you a present on your mar- 
riage ; you observe (says he, pointing through 
the window at which they were standing) 
that large heap of dust; I give it you as 
my daughter’s dowry.’’ The bridegroom, 
though disappointed with this gift at the 
time, finds later, when he comes to sell it, 
that it is worth £2,000. 

To return to Hopkins, chapter vii in the 
Lives, that on Thomas Guy, the bookseller 
(the founder of Guy’s Hospital) tells the 
story of Hopkins paying a visit to Guy and 


‘“ Which of ’em have you got in | 


| instance of economy,’ 
| acknowledged the superior 


| 85 and 291. 


saying to him: ‘1 now wait upon you for | 


a lesson in frugality, an art in which I used 
to think I excelled, but I am told by all who 
know you that you are greatly my superior.”’ 
Guy’s answer is: ‘‘If that is all you are 
come about, why then we can talk the matter 


over in the dark,’’ and he puts the extin- | 


guisher on the farthing candle he had lit 
on Hopkins’s arrival. ‘‘ Struck with 


this | 


’ 


we are told, ‘‘ Hopkins 
abilities of his 
host, and took his leave imbued with a pro- 
found respect for such an adept in the art 
of saving.’’ Pope makes mention of Hop- 
kins more than once, ‘ Moral Essays,’ iii. 
At the latter place we read: 

When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 

The wretch, who living saved a candle’s end. 

Carruthers’s note on this is that Edmund 
Boulter, Esq., executor to Hopkins, made so 
splendid a funeral for him that the expenses 
amounted to £7666. Elwin and Courthope’s 
commentary, while pointing out that Guy 
rather than Hopkins is the hero of the 
candle-end story, quotes it from the Editor 
of ‘N. and Q.’ and refers to ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
vol, viii, 208 (2 S.). 

More information about ‘‘ Vulture ’’ Hop- 
kins is supplied by the annotators on ‘ Moral 
Kssays,’ 111. 85. Pope’s own note is that 
‘*He lived worthless, but died worth three 
hundred thousand pounds.’’ The facts 
which he adds about Hopkins’s will are said 
in Courthope’s note to be ‘‘ much distorted ”’ 
and he gives the correct account at some 
length. I would add finally that in the first 
passage quoted from ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 
the name Jarrel as it appears in the ‘‘Charles 
Dickens”’ edition, 1868 (I have not consulted 
the first edition) seems an error. In the 
‘Lives’ the man appears as “ Dick Jarret, 
the Miser of Rye.’’ 

Epwarp BENSLyY. 


ZAdoK (clxv. 228).—‘‘ Zadock the Priest, 
and Nathan the Prophet, anointed Solo- 
mon King; and all the People rejoiced and 


said: God save the King, Long live the 
King, May the King live for ever. Amen 
Hallelujah ’’ (1 Kings, i. 39, 40). These 


words are sung as an anthem at every Coron- 
ation after the sovereign has taken the oath, 
the Veni Creator has been sung, and the 
Archbishop has consecrated the holy oil. The 
prayer which accompanies the anointing also 
partially recites the words. 

J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 


OLK-LORE IN WARWICKSHIRE 
(clxv. 189).—Diana was the name of the 
female deity of the pre-Christian cult which 
long survived the official conversion of the 
people of western Europe to Christianity, 
and whose adherents became known as 
witches : 
The deity of this cult was incarnate in a 
man, a woman, or an animal .. . At the same 
time, however, there was another form of the 
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god in the shape of a man with two faces. Such 
a god is found in Italy (where he was called 
Janus or Dianus), in Southern France ... and 
in the English Midlands. 


tern Europe as the name of the female deity 
or leader of the so-called Witches, and it is 
for this reason that I have called this ancient 


cult the Dianic cult (Murray, ‘ The Witch-Cult 


in Western Europe,’ p. 12). 


The mention of the buck is _ interesting. 


This was not one of the animals on which | 


the witches were said to ride to their meet- 
ings (ibid., pp. 99-106). 

There is a reference to the two-faced god 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth: 

Cordeilla ergo filia regni gubernacula adepta 
sepeliuit patrem in quodam subterraneo quod 
sub sora fluuio infra legescestriam fieri pre- 
ceperat. Erat autem subterraneum illud con- 
ditum in honore bifrontis iani, (‘ Historia 
Regum Britanniae,’ II. xiv). 

These are our 
Lear. 

In medieval times the so-called Devil (i.e., 
the man supposed to be the incarnate witch- 
god) sometimes made himself appear two- 
faced by wearing a mask on the back either 
of the head or of the person, the face also 
being sometimes masked (Murray, op. cit., 
pp. 62-3); but the woman-devil does not seem 
to have been two-faced. 

G. H. WHITE. 


222, South Norwood Hill. 


ERPETUAL MOTION:  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY (clxv. 67, 106, 125, 141).— 
References to some works on this subject may 
be found in Lieutenant-Commander Rupert 
T. Gould’s article on *“‘ Orffyreus’ Wheel,’’ 
included in his book ‘ Oddities’ (Philip 
Allan and Co. Ltd., 1928), pp. 137-179. 


G. H. Wuite. 


HE OLD CRAB-MILL (clv. 99, 137, 214). 
—I should imagine the surname Crab- 
tree is more likely 'to have been given to a 
man living by a crab-tree, and Crabb to a 
man of sour disposition. A person with a 
‘ vinegar appearance ’’ was called Vinegar 
(an actual surname); Sir William Vinegre 
was a priest at Barwick, Somerset, in 1773. 
W. Locke RapForp. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (cixv. 
32, 71, 142, 212, 249).—‘‘Keren-happuch’”’ 
is not a very uncommon name in some parts, 
and it always reminds me of my old friend 
Samuel Butler, who used to say, quite 


reverently, that he regarded St. Anne as one | 


The femjnine form | 
of the name, Diana, is found throughout Wes- | 


old friends Cordelia and | 


| ‘* Suppose,’’ he used to say, ‘‘ she had called 


her daughter Keren-happuch !”’ 
| Epwarp HeEron-ALLen, 


I shall be glad if anyone can tell me the 
origin of the female Christian name of 
Anover, and of any instances of its use. 


L. G. 


YOURT AT HATTON GARDEN (elzy, 
229).—‘‘ Here is one of the Police Offices, 
where the magistrates attend every day.”— 
‘Walks through London’ (1817), p. 163, 
under ‘ Hatton Garden.’ 
J. F. M. 


At No. 54 was the old police-court, pre- 
sided over by the unjust Mr. A. S. Laing 


(1836-38), the original of Mr. Fang in 
‘Oliver Twist.’ J. ARDAGH. 
ILLIAM MARWOOD, EXECU- 


TIONER, 1880 (clxiv. 244, 287, 341; 
elxv. 231).—In 1842 the boot- and shoe 
maker in Church Lane, Horncastle, was Wil- 
liam Todd. The name Marwood does not 
appear anywhere else in that Directory; but 
at Bolingbroke, some 7 miles S.E., one of the 
shoe-makers was John Marwood. This may 
have been William’s father, who was possibly 
only an apprentice in Horncastle, when, in 
1820, the son was born, and then found an 
opening in Bolingbroke, the son returning 
to Horncastle, as successor to William Todd, 
and his shoe-making business. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


YKE OR PIKE FAMILIES OF LON- 
DON AND GREENWICH (10 S. viii 
44; cliii. 296; cliv. 214).—At the first re 
ference shown above, appeared the entry fol- 
lowing : 

Richard Pyke, Senr., of All Hallowes Stayn- 
ings, Lond., poulterer, widr., abt. 67, and 
Judith Harvey, of the Armitage Bridge, Lond., 
wid., abt. 62, were licensed to marry Dec. 19, 
1674, at St. Olave’s, Hart St., Lond. (Cf. Harl. 
Soc., vol. xxiv., p. 131). 

At the second reference above-mentioned, 
it was suggested that this Richard Pyke, 
Senr., was, by his first marriage, the father 
of Richard Pyke, junior, also a poulterer, 
of All Hallows, Staining. Proof of this 
fact has now been sent to me by Mr. R. 
Bineuam Apams, as follows: 

Will of Richard Pike, the Elder, Cittizen and 
Poulterer, of London; bequeaths to each grand- 
child, Joane, Thomas, Ellenor, William, 
Susanna and Joseph, children of son Richard 
Pike, five pounds Starling apeece; to Mary 
and Joane Grove, children of my son-in-law, 


of the greatest benefactors of Christianity. ' John Grove, five pounds Sterling apeece; to 
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ce, daughter of my Sonn John Pike, 
gp tebe paid out of niy two hundred 
poundes now in the Chamber of London ; the 
remaining part to my fower Sonns, Edward 
Pike, Richard Pike, W illiam Pike and John 
Pike, equally; residue to Sonns Richard Pike 
and John Pike, equally. Dated 15 March, 1683; 
proved May, 1687; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(see Calendar of Wills, Arch- | 


deaconry of Essex, Register 107 Parrett, No. 34; | 


preserved at 
The testator is described in the Calendar 


P.C.C., Somerset House, London). | 


of Wills as ‘‘ Richard Pyke, Poulterer, of | 


° _ %% 
Barking, Essex. 


wife, had several children, for the dates of 
whose baptism see cliv. 214 and clviii. 257. 


Their daughter, Ellinor Pyke, baptized at | 


St. Olave’s, Hart Street, London, Jan. 7, 


1676, married Francis Halley, at St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks, Aug. 17, 1696. Both 
were of ‘‘ All-Halows Staeing.”’ (11 S. iu. 


45). Inasmuch as this Francis Halley was 
a first cousin of Edmond Halley, astronomer. 
and the latter’s parents, (if not, also, his 
paternal grandparents) were buried at Bark- 
ing, Essex, it seems just possible that there 
may have been some connection between the 
Halleys and Pykes at Barking, but we have 
no proof of this. : 

I am seeking data of a possible connection 
between the Halleys and Pykes, circa 1745- 
1755, perhaps in or near London. 


E. F. MacPIke. 
5418, Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 


avTsor WANTED (clxv. 229). — The lines 
certainly refer to Bacon. They are taken 
from the fifth stanza of Cowley’s poem ‘ To the 
Royal Society ’ :— 
“From these, and all long Errors of the way, 
In which our wandring Predecessors went, 
And like th’ old Hebrews, many years did 
stray 
In Deserts but of small extent, 
Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last, 
The barren Wilderness he past, 
Did on the very Border stand 
Of the blest promis’d Land, 
aa from the Mountain’s top of his exalted 
vit 
Saw it himself, and shew’d us it. 
But Life did never to one Man allow 
Time to discover Worlds, and Conquer too.” 
There are eight more lines in the stanza or 
section, 
copied from p. 35 of the ‘ Verses written upon 
several Occasions,’ in the 1700 folio edition of 
Cowley’s Works, differs in some small points 
from the form given in the query. Fellows of 
the Royal Society ought all to be familiar with 
the poem, but are they? 
Epwarp Bens ty. 


The Library. 





| Art and Artifice in Shakespeare. By E. E. 


Stoll. (Cambridge University Press. 


7s. 6d. net). 
VIGOROUS and stimulating piece of 
work, this ‘‘ study in dramatic contrast 
and illusion ’’ will fortify those lovers of 
Shakespeare who adhere to the dramatic 
view of the plays, and dissent from interpre- 


_ | tations which involve supposing that Shakes- 
Richard Pyke, junior, and Eleanor, his | 


peare, by some incredible intuition, had 
anticipated our modern psychology. Dr. 
Stoll is not concerned with stage conditions, 
but with the methods by which a playwright 


| of genius may so simplify, compress, and set 


| in contrast tc one another the elements of 


his story that the little self-contained world 
within which he entices his audience may 
yield its utmost to them. The central value 
of a play is to be sought in situation, not 
in character—the Aristotelian doctrine. For 
his aid the playwright has a long and dis- 
tinct dramatic tradition, embracing well- 
marked conventions which would be as 


| familiar to the audience as to himself. In 


| Shakespeare’s day all 


_and his jealousy, admitted or denied, 


this had not been 
weakened and distorted, as it has been in 
our own, by the pervading influence of the 
novel and the newspaper ; it was accepted as 
we accept the fact that we cannot walk be- 
hind a picture. Undoubtedly the peculiar 
pleasure that art gives and its peculiar 
value, lie somewhere within the acceptance 
of a convention which definitely separates it 
from mere imitation of the real. To further 
the recognition of this and to discover anew 
the limitations of the principle at the root 
of it is, just now, to render a great service 
to art, and Dr. Stoll’s book should prove use- 
ful beyond the field of Shakespeare criticism. 

The best of these studies is that of 
‘ Othello’; though our author does not, we 
think, quite escape the reproach he levels at 
some critics of ‘ Hamlet ’—treating the Moor 
his 
credulousness towards Iago and his instant 


| loss of faith in Desdemona too much as if 


It will be seen that the above text, | 


he were discussing persons and events in real 
life. Moreover, there is here a singular 
omission which makes great difference to the 
argument. Dr. Stoll ignores altogether the 
strong commonplace tradition—in poetry and 
the drama—that no woman is to be trusted, 
however simple, chaste and faithful she may 
appear to be. He discourses as if Othello 


| were doubting the faith—in a matter, be it 
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understood, not concerned with a woman— 
of a sworn comrade-in-arms. Part of the 
pitifulness of Desdemona is that, by drama- 
tic and popular standards, she was as likely 
as not to be guilty, but in truth was not so, 
and was so rare in that innocence. Failure 
to recognize that an audience would allow 
the assumption that all women are to be 
doubted—though a few come out of a trial | 
with flying colours — somewhat reduces the 


cogency of remarks on Imogen and Hero. | 
| the transformation accomplished 


Curiously, Hermione is not discussed. And 


yet another point is missed: Othello’s orien- | 
that | 


tal character. Is it not probable 
Shakespeare conceived of Othello’s capacity 
for gentle and chivalrous love as something, 
in his race, exceptional; and the violence 
of jealousy when once aroused — and also, 
possibly, its readiness to be aroused — as 


proper to his Eastern quality, to Eastern | 


ideas, according to an Englishman’s notion 
of them. The jealousy, in fact, is part of the | 
original stuff external to Shakespeare’s | 
work, which had to be there, and need not | 
be accounted for. What needs accounting 
for—that is, recognizing as Shakespeare’s 
creation—is the trustfulness and delicacy of 
Othello’s love at first. Dr. Stoll seems to | 
take this all the other way about. 


The Foreign Office. By Sir John Tilley and | 
Stephen Gaselee. (Putnam. 7s. 6d. net). | 


(NE of the Whitehall series of books on the 

great departments of State, this work is | 
designed to afford the public information 
about the domestic side of the management 
of the Foreign Office—the daily life and op- 
portunities there, the personalities of past | 
Secretaries and subordinate chiefs, the | 
methods employed in handling the ever- 
growing mass of work—rather than about its | 
history in its larger aspects. A novelist | 
minded to follow in the footsteps of Trol- | 
lope will find his account here. So will those 
for whose turn of imagination small stray 
details make a scene come magically alive. 
These will like Lord Kimberley the cautious, 
who always used black blotting-paper; and 
the bright ‘‘ early boy ’’ at the old Foreign 
Office who docketed the letters with great 
accuracy and then put them straight, with 
equal accuracy, into the proper places in 
the presses, not realising that they were in- | 
tended to be delivered; and the thick, gilt- 
edged writing paper; and Queen Victoria’s 
absolute refusal to read typewritten docu- 


| to the new, 


| of 


ments. We confess that, having expected a 
different kind of book from this, we were at 
first disappointed; but having settled down 
to it—for, after all, what so eminent an 
authority chooses to impart will hardly be 
found valueless — we were rewarded with 
finding that our idea of the Foreign Office 
had gained much that was worth while by 
being rounded out and enlivened with every- 


| day detail. 


The most interesting chapter is that on 
in 1906, 
which brought the modern Foreign Office 
into being. This includes some illuminating 
paragraphs on the use (or futility) of system- 


| atic memoranda, and on the custom, which 


now grew up, of the clerks in their various de- 


| grees beginning to write observations on each 
| paper that came before them. The author 


recalls a curious instance of how much the 
system may be misunderstood in Mr. Charles 
Whibley’s criticism of Sir Edward Grey, 
supposing him not to have added his quota 
to these observations (in a’ volume of 


| Foreign Office despatches printed after the 


War) because of a paucity of ideas. ‘‘ The 
Secretary of State,’’ as Sir John Tilley re- 
marks, ‘‘ has no need to add to what is writ- 
ten for his own enlightenment; he has only 
to act.’”’ 

The change from the old Foreign Office 
typified in the clerk’s sug- 
gestions, meant that the office, as distinct 
from the Secretary of State, now became a 


| body with a highly influential opinion. We 


are told at length how that body was in the 
past, and now—after introduction of com- 
petitive examinations—is, recruited and kept 
up to the mark. Under this head the high 


| value set on a classical education may 


noted. Interesting points raised by the way 
are the advantages and disadvantages of cor- 


| respondence addressed direct to the Secre- 


tary of State; the rather questionable value 
for practical (as against historical) purposes 
continuously written memoranda; the 
mistake of beginning a career to be made 


| mainly in foreign countries before one has 
| attained sufficient maturity and had suff- 


cient experience to keep the point of view of 


| one’s own countrymen side by side with that 
| of the people with whom one is living. 


About the great Foreign Secretaries the 
reader will not find much that is new to 
him here, but he will be grateful for several 


sketches of minor Foreign Office worthies. 
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